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MALINES, 1921-1925 


To Holy Father’s lately-issued Encyclical’ with 
its clear statement of the doctrine of the unity of 
the Church based upon the primacy of jurisdiction of 
the See of Peter, comes as an opportune commentary 
upon the Report of the Malines Conversations now 
at last published.*? The plan of these Conversations 
was to proceed by way of affirmation—to bring for- 
ward the points upon which agreement could be 
reached and to shelve, at any rate for the time being, 
the attempt to come to any conclusions upon ques- 
tions where there was likelihood of radical disagree- 
ment. As the Report proceeds we become increas- 
ingly conscious of the presence of a fundamental dif- 
ference of outlook underlying such agreement as was 
reached. To the Anglican representatives the unity 
of the Body of Christ! is something desirable but un- 
attained ; to the Catholics it is an existing fact and a 
necessary presupposition. This is the crux of the 
whole question. The corporate union of the Church 
of England with the Holy See, the ultimate object 
envisaged by the Conversations, were it ever to come 
about, would not be the re-joining of two separated 
parts of the Body of Christ, it would be the uniting 
. - schismatic member to the one and indivisible 
ody. 

This, implicit in the Malines Report, which did 
not publish negative conclusions, is reiterated by the 
Holy Father in his Encyclical. And to this the Ang- 
lican theologians cannot bring themselves to assent. 

1On Fostering True Religious Union. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; 2d.) 


? The Conversations at Malines, 1921—1925. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press ; 2/6.) . 
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Yet for those who see the finger of the Holy Ghost 
in the perplexing story of the Anglo-Catholic Revival 
there is much cause for encouragement in the reading 
of this Report. The eminent men who took part on 
the Anglican side in the Malines Conversations re. 
present all that is best and sanest in the learning and 
piety of a large and increasing section of the Church 
of England, and it is evident that their eyes are 
looking Romewards. Some words from the Memo- 
randum presented for the (Roman) Catholics (p. 89} 
are significant. Speaking of the language used by 
the Anglicans concerning the rights and duties of the 
Pope, they say: 


‘If an attempt is made to go further, as, for example, 
to sketch in definite outline the duties of the Pope in acting 
for the well-being of the Church Universal, and to under- 
take the enumeration of the corresponding rights, our 
Anglican friends show some unwillingness to go into de- 
tails. 

‘It may, however, be useful to reproduce here some 
examples of the language they use. These are of great 
interest since they indicate an identical tendency of thought 
and a similar line of research, and thus they encourage the 
hope of a much greater measure of agreement in the future. 

‘ The exact phraseology is here of importance on account 
of the idea which underlies it. When they speak of 
‘* spiritual responsibility,’’ ‘‘ spiritual leadership,’’ ‘‘ gen- 
eral superintendence,’’ ‘‘care for the well-being of the 
Church as a whole,’’ their mind seems throughout all such 
language to fasten upon a very positive conception of a 
certain power, rich in its capacity but ill-defined in its 
extent. Memories of ancient times have left some bitter- 
ness of heart. It is better not to go back upon the past, 
but to try to forecast the forms which papal activity might 
take in the future. But what emerges from these expres- 
sions is the sense of a lofty mission attaching to the Pope, 
with the implication that to a ‘‘ primacy of honour ”’ there 
must be added a “‘ primacy of responsibility.”’ 

‘ Without endeavouring for the moment to bring such 
language into line with the theological terminology of 
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Malines, 1921-1925 


Roman* Catholic doctrine, surely it is not impossible to 
hope that, by going deeper into these ideas and by bringing 
out what is contained in them, a notable approach may be 
made towards many points of the doctrine of the papacy 
as held by (Roman) Catholics : a line of study which is now 
being pursued in the Anglican Church seems to tend in 
that direction.’ 


Vague as the terms used are, they imply a tendency 
to look to the Holy See as a centre of unity neces- 
sary, not, it is true, in an absolute sense to the life 
of the Church, but at least to its normal well-being. 
This, as the Holy Father has pointed out, falls far 
short of the truth, but it reveals a trend of mind which 
may be fruitful of much in the future. 

It is difficult for a convert who has known the 
Church of England intimately to understand how the 
Anglican theologians who were present at Malines 
can entertain the possibility, in practical politics, of a 
corporate union between the Holy See and the Church 
of England as it is at present constituted. Even 
were the mythical hope of some accommodation or 
surrender on the part of Rome realised, the Church 
of England, with its warring parties and its incom- 
patible teachings, cannot be imagined in such a situa- 
tion. And yet this is clearly the ultimate object en- 
visaged by both parties in the Malines Conversations. 
They were designed to clear as far as possible the 
approaches and to pave the way to corporate union. 
Is such union possible? In the present state of things 
clearly not. No Catholic theologian has ever doubted 
that were corporate union brought about it would en- 
tail the acceptance of the decrees of Trent and Vati- 
can, even though the Holy See were to see its way 
to a large latitude in purely disciplinary matters. 
This was made clear by the Catholic representatives 
at Malines. 


3 Not in the French version. 
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The Church of England has been a compromise 
from the beginning—it was designed to hold together 
elements which have ever been in opposition, its very 
constitution contained the seeds of disruption, and 
for nearly four hundred years these mutually oppos- 
ing elements have grown together in uneasy com- 
panionship. There are, of course, grades and, over- 
lappings innumerable, but the three broad divisions— 
Anglo-Catholic, Modernist, and Evangelical—repre- 
sent three ideals which are wholly incompatible. The 
Anglicans at Malines could in no sense speak for 
the Church of England as a whole. Every sentence 
they used in connection with a doctrinal statement, 
even where the actual formularies of the Church of 
England were quoted, would be repudiated, in the 
sense they used it, by men of other views equally 
representative of the Church of England. The 
Church of England, as such, has no living voice on 
these matters, and it is impossible that, as a body, 
she should accept the decrees of Vatican and Trent. 

But the Anglicans who were present at Malines 
do represent the ideals and aspirations of a large, 
earnest, and increasing section of the Church of Eng- 
land, which holds an historic place within it, and 
which is becoming more and more attuned to Catholic 
ideas and ways. It may well be that the recent action 
of the House of Commons in rejecting the Revised 
Prayer Book will lead to dis-establishment; it has 
already given a great impetus to the demand for it, 
and if, as seems not unlikely, the Revised Prayer Book 
is again rejected, that demand will become much more 
insistent. It can hardly be doubted that dis-establish- 
ment would lead to radical changes. It would give 
rise to an intense struggle for supremacy, within the 
Church of England itself, between the incompatible 
elements which have managed hitherto to co-exist 
owing to the limits imposed on development by State 
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Control. In this struggle it is well within the bounds 
of possibility that the Anglo-Catholic Party (to use 
the term in its broadest sense) should succeed in mak- 
ing itself supreme, revising its formularies and liturgy 
in a Catholic direction, and should thereby oust the 
Modernist and Protestant elements. In such an event 
the idea of a Uniat Church would not be wholly fan- 
tastic. Great upheavals have often produced strange 
changes of direction in the current of popular feeling, 
and it must seem plain to those who have studied the 
trend of events during the past year that a great up- 
heaval in the Church of England is possible, if not 
imminent. Should such an upheaval take place, the 
tendency already apparent ta look longingly towards 
Rome as the centre of unity and Mother of Churches 
might well spread from the few to the many, and pass 
from a vague aspiration to an intense and determined 
movement. 

It has often been urged against the Malines Con- 
versations that they have encouraged false hopes of 
mutual accommodation between the Holy See and the 
Church of England, and have kept Anglicans, who 
would otherwise do so, from squarely facing the 
claims of the Catholic Church to their submission. 
If this be the case the timely Encyclical of the Holy 
Father will have put an end to the danger. But those 
who know the Church of England best are aware that 
the great majority whom the Anglican theologians of 
Malines represent, do not and, while the present state 
of things lasts, never will regard their relation to 
Rome in terms of submission or non-submission at 
all. For them it is nothing more than a vague and 
wistful longing for union with a great Church, which 
they reverence for its unity and its steadfast witness 
to the Faith, but which has advanced pretensions, so 
they are taught to believe, which make a close relation 
impossible. 
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It is these who may, in the Providence of God, be 
called upon at some date in the not very distant futur 
to see the dissolution of all that they have learned t 
regard as fixed and settled. If that moment comes, 
they will be compelled to make a complete revision 
of estimates. Then the work of Malines that has 
already been done, and the work which lies in the 
future should authority permit the continuance of the 
Conversations, will bear its fruit. Some wise words 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury may be quoted: ‘| 
have always believed that personal intercourse is of 
the very highest value for the better understanding 
of matters of faith or opinion whereon people are in 
disagreement, however wide or even fundamental the 
disagreement may be. To me the quenching of smok. 
ing flax by the stamping out of an endeavour to dis- 
cuss, thus privately, our differences would—I say it 
— seemed to be a sin against 

he 

We believe that it is not entirely impossible to hope 
that a Church of England, or a large and organised 
body split from the Church of England, freed from 
state control and thus gaining a living voice where- 
with to speak its own mind, might under the influence 
of its leaders come to a more complete apprehension 
and expression of the Catholic Faith, and so be in a 
position to seek acceptance by and union with the See 
of Peter. 


Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 


“Speech by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Upper 
House of Convocation, February 6th, 1924. App. II. 
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ROBERT KEABLE 


(I) 
oeent Keable’s death requires a remembrance 
in BLACKFRIARS, where almost first of anywhere, 

the writings of the new Keable found place. It was 
t the time of the founding of BLackrriars that he 
ame in contact with those who were busy with its be- 
sinnings. He welcomed it, and was always its friend. 

The friendship began in this way. His book, Stand- 
ing-by, had been given me, and had captivated me, 
being, so I thought at the time, so I still think, the 
nost admirable study of the War from the standpoint 
of religion, with its insistence on the two types of 
Christianity, Catholic and the Y.M.C.A., that is, the 
priestly religion, authoritative and sacramental, and 
the religion of clubs, libraries, gramophones, and 
cups of tea. Under the spell of the book, I wrote to 
thank the author in a letter of gratitude, addressed to 
him care of his publishers. For a couple of months 
| heard nothing. When I had forgotten all about my 
letter, written, it must be confessed, under the first 
emotion of the book’s beautiful style and exquisite 
language and delicate austerity of idea, I was plea- 
santly reminded of it by a very long answer, full of 
personal explanation and dated from Basutoland, 
whither Robert Keable had returned with his labour 
battalion when the War was done. In that letter one 
phrase of it may bear quotation: ‘ Please pray, that 
I who have had the light to see the Vision may have 
the courage to follow it.’ Of course that was the 
beginning of many letters, back and forth. 

At last he wrote to say that he had taken off his 
clerical dress and resigned his mission, that he was 
convinced he had no place in the Church of England, 
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but that he was not yet convinced he had any place 
either in the Church of Rome. He said he was coming 
home, and could he have letters of introduction to 
Dominicans in Spain, and could he stay at 5t. 
Dominic’s when he did come home to London? At 
the same time, with that frankness of his which firs 
impressed his charm on anyone he met, he stated quite 
openly that it was as well to face the fact that he 
might never in the end become of the household oj 
the faith. 

However, he came and stayed, and debated end. 
lessly his problems, and especially biblical difficulties. 
Meanwhile, he had brought with him the manuscript 
of a new book. He was full of its story and its rela. 
tionship to his life. So fresh he was, so devastatingly 
sincere, so buoyant and boyish, that everyone who met 
him could not but fall a victim to his charm. 

The book was taken by Messrs. Constable; in the 
meantime, before its publication, Keable got an en- 
gagement to teach history in a school in Bedford. 
shire. What a treatment history must have had at 
his hands, invigorating, original, virile, frank, alive 
with ideas and lessons and hopes! Those who listened 
to him must indeed be grateful for that short spell 
of his influence on them, that awakening to the past 
and its value as a guide to to-morrow. 

But, by letter and visit, he kept up with St. 
Dominic’s, and, through St. Dominic’s, with some 
Hampstead friends, whom he found sympathetic to 
his rebel-dreams and hopes, his sympathy for the 
down-trodden, his hatred of convention and the mere 
externalising of truth. 

_Then there came that miserable Christmas when he 
discovered to them that Christ was dead to him. He 
had twice been close to Catholicism, once as an un- 
dergraduate, when he came under the spell of Father 
Hugh Benson, and then later, when he had definitely 
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Robert Keable 


seen his personal incompatibility with the English 
Church. But against these the most hostile force to 
the Faith was undoubtedly the success of his first 
novel; it started him out on a road in which the deli- 
cacy of his thought and language became overlaid 
with a frankness about mere sexual matters, pleasing 
to a wider circle than his earlier books could have 
touched. He could never fail in vigour; though his 
arguments grew tedious and often ineffectual, and his 
discussions were at times dull convention, he could 
always manage to carry them off with an eagerness 
that was obviously genuine. Whatever else he had 
to try to remember, he never forgot to be alive. 

We are sorry to have to think that his books will not 
live. For all his vigour, they suffer from the trail of 
mire over them. They seem to have become fleshly 
for the sake of being fleshly ; they seemed to be frank 
for the mere sake of saying what does not gain by being 
said. He had always perhaps been a rebel, but he 
was now a rebel not only against the mere externalisa- 
tion of truth, but against its externalisation even when 
truth indeed lived under its outward shape. 

His last letters were still vigorous, but they were 
all on the defensive; he no longer attacked, he tried 
to defend. He was still beset with religion, with the 
faith, with Christ; he could not keep away from it; 
it fretted him, haunted him, fevered him.: For it in- 
deed we know he was made; without it he was restless. 
He could not let it alone. 

Tahiti was where he fled to escape it; we do not 
think he did escape it. He died too young to have 
fought it down. Only forty when he died, and he 
was younger and older than his years, younger be- 
cause of his incredible freshness and vigour, older 
because of his sense of pursuit at the hands of God. 

Never a Catholic, always touched by Catholicism, 
rebel enough to be moved by her fearlessness, artist 
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enough to see the beauty she held in such abundant 
store, he was still too much in love with love to have 
seen the delicacy of sacrifice except as a far-off vision, 
dancing before him, in faith or in a dream. 

Once he wrote for’ The Rosary an article, in which®, 
he saw Ireland as an angel; he saw angels first, andj, 
then later learnt to call them fairies, and would not 
in the end believe them other than the creations of § 
his mind. ; 

But others to-day owe their faith to the Visions he 
gave them. These are his defence in the latter day. 
They shall not fail him where failure would most 
touch him. By them prayer, which is love adequately 
silent, will not be denied him. By that prayer may 
he come into his peace. 

BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


(If) 

The news of the death of Robert Keable must have 
been a shock to all Catholics who were personal 
friends of his. My own feeling, and I think it was 
shared by many, was that although Keable had a long 
pilgrimage before him, he would eventually reach and 
enter the Church of God. Lighten our Darkness, 
published early last year, may have evoked superficial 
doubts of that happy outcome. At the same time, 
the controversial portion of that book bears out Father 
Bede Jarrett’s statement that his (Keable’s) ‘ argu- 
ments grew tedious and often ineffectual, and his dis- 
cussions were at times dull conventions.” To my 
mind, the religious discussions of Lighten our Dark- 
mess are pure plagiarism, a re-hash of late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century rationalism, now regarded 
as out of date. The latter part of the book, the story, 
is pornography, pure and undiluted. The query then 
arises—had Keable guaged the literary taste of the 
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aglish-speaking world, and catered for that taste, 
‘was he actually expressing his own philosophical 
id social convictions? Personally, I incline to give 
e affirmative to the former. Peradventure, which I 
ward as the most interesting of his novels, gives 
pport to this. It is largely, though not-wholly, bio- 
raphical. The case for Catholicism, as against Pro- 
stantism, is built up in a masterly way in the first 
ulf of the book; and then comes a touch of spiritual- 
in, followed by an agnosticism, ‘a broad religion 
{ humanity,’ which strikes one as singularly weak 
d ineffective after the early part of the book. /Per- 
venture, | think, expresses the real Keable. 

In 1922, when Keable was on his way to Tahiti, I 
ote an appreciation of him and his literary work 
of an American Catholic review. Its concluding sen- 
ces read : 


From these solitudes of sunny skies and broken surf 
may emanate more of those analytic novels, or, perhaps, 
an astonished literary and theological world may wake up 
one morning to the news of the submission of Robert 
Keable to the religious discipline of Rome. ‘ He is a God: 
peradventure He sleepeth.” He may yet awaken for Robert 
Keable. 


I was in personal and intimate daily contact with 
lobert Keable for a whole year, the year in which 
eradventure was written. This was after he had 
bandoned his clerical garb. For a short time he was 
aching at Dulwich, after which he spent twelve 
honths as English and History master at Dunstable. 
Junstable interested him. It is, in a sense, the cradle 
{the Reformation, for it is here that Cranmer held 
is court and pronounced and published his de- 
ee of divorce between Katherine of Aragon and 
enry VIII. Keable was most popular both in the 
thool and outside. His history and English lessons 
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held his pupils spell-bound. He had the capacity is rig 
to interest, because of his precise knowledge of detail, take 
although he entertained rather than taught. He did “ery 
not like his scholastic work, and he abandoned it as that | 
soon as his literary labours began to bear fruit. deal « 

I have a long letter from him dated February, 1923, norm; 
extracts from which illustrate his many-sided men- mn 


tality. Speaking of Dunstable, he says: But 


only 
fully, 
devel: 


How odd is human psychology! You would suppose 
that my thought was mainly immense satisfaction at having 
escaped, but instead I find myself actually picturing the 
place with pleasure. I always enjoyed the walk through 
the churchyard from our house—the English trees and the 
old stones. There is a spaciousness about the High Street 
that remains with me. The Downs—I remember hyacinths 
there in Spring. Even the School—‘ My Father for another 
night,’ etc.! And yet what a prison it all was, and how 
incessantly I beat my wings on the bars! 

I do not beat them here, anyway, for if I did, the bars 
would instantly break, and I should fly off! It is true that 
I have a pied-a-terre, but I would abandon it for Hong 
Kong, the Marquesas, the Pamotus or Europe, with a free 
passage or a very cheap one in next to no time. If I don’t, 
it is because I am as happy as I expect ever to be, with my 
temperament, in life. 


I had written him an appreciative letter after read- 
ing Peradventure, and this is what he says in reply: 


Thanks for what you say of Peradventure. I was 
immensely delighted to get a long congratulatory letter 
from A. C. Benson about it, written while he was staying 
with E.F., and they both were reading it. It is hard to 
tell what success it has had at home when one is out 
here, although the early sales were very good. The future 
of a novel is difficult. Some splash and disappear in a 
little while; others fall less noisily but remain a while. 

My new book, I trust, is being carefully done. It illus- 
trates what I feel so intensely about life—that there is 
really no guide or clue. It doesn’t say so, but Peter and 
Julie develop, in different directions, each sure he or she 
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is right. The only agreement between them is that both 
take up a position which the world calls lunacy! Peter 
becomes a Carthusian; Julie I will leave you to guess. In 
both cases The British Weekly will be equally annoyed, 
that is one blessing. I trust Catholics will like a great 
deal of it. As for the world, I want to make it see that 
normal conventional social life is at any rate damnable. 
One must revolt. The revolt to religion takes one logically 
and surely to Catholicism, the only religion worth a cuss. 
But the religion of this book is not on the surface ; indeed, 
only an instructed Catholic, caring enough to read care- 
fully, will see what I trust are the mystical but definite 
developments of Peter. 


His restlessness is expressed in: 


The trouble here is really to be interested! It is so 
quiet, beautiful—utterly quiet. That quiet peace does not 
always aid work. I believe I write better really under 
adverse conditions while engaged in other uncongenial 
occupations. 


A little bit of personal advice to me is characteris- 
. I had evidently expressed something of my own 
als, and this is his reply : 


Thanks for School news. One thing you say amuses 
me. I had no idea I had any restraining influence! I fear 
I don’t believe it now. I am sorry for you, pegging away. 
But you have religion and your pen, too; in some ways 
I envy you. I wonder if we are not all square pegs in 
round holes? One ought to be wholly happy if one has 
not to worry about the fit, like myself, but I fancy no 
one is ever wholly happy. The religious get most out of 
life, by denying it. 


The letter ends on a tragic note. He says: 


If you write to. . . . (a Dominican), remember me 
to him. How I love those people! I have spent my 
happiest hours in Catholic religious houses, but I am 
farther from them now than ever. And life rolls on. I 
have always dared for myself, never for God. In this 
remote place I can see that. And I don’t know that any- 
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way God would have proved as real as most of the things 
I dared for! 

However, I much fear the spiritual effort on my behalf 
hasn’t a hope. It could be used much more profitably 
elsewhere. Still, I’m grateful for so many kind souls, 
though they make me feel rather a worm. 


There was a long break in our correspondence, and 
I then wrote to appeal to him for a subscription 
towards a fund for building a Catholic Church in 
Dunstable. His reply was disappointing, not in its 
financial aspects, but in the views it expressed. He 
said : 


I wish I could answer your letter more satisfactorily 
from your point of view. Frankly, I am going to refus 
in cold blood to contribute to the funds of a Roman 
Catholic Church. A number of people would send you 2 
guinea for friendship’s sake, and have done with it, and 
in one sense, seeing that I don’t think any such action 
of mine is ever likely to be called in question before any 
seat of judgment, I might do the same. But on the other 
hand, I feel, definitely, that Catholicism is an enemy to 
be fought, and that the attitude which does not worry 
one way or the other is an indefensible attitude. I think 
it would be better for the future of the human race in 
Dunstable that there should not be a Catholic Church in 
the town, and on the whole I would rather your fifty 
Catholics remained lapsed into paganism. This being the 
case, it is mere sentimental folly to smile over your request 
with a guinea. 

It is perfectly true that I feel there is no greater loss 
to the individual or the nation than a sense of spiritual 
values, and that on the whole I would rather see a son 
of mine brought up as a Christian than as a materialist. 
But Catholicism does appear to me to be something worse 
than a kindergarten religion at which one can afford to 
smile. To take only one point, I think the Catholic system 
of morality does definite harm, and is an obstacle in the 
way of progress. It would, as I say, be weakness, there- 
fore, on my part, to aid the Catholic cause in any way. 
And, dear as the cause is to you, I am half inclined to 
believe that you would rather I didn’t. 
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Robert Keable 


He concludes, strangely enough, by asking me to 
remember him to Father Ronald Knox. I wrote a 
lng reply, dealing with his contentions, and drew 
from him another answer, so weak in debating points 
that I could not but take up the challenge. Alas! 
| fear that my letter must have come into his hands 
not very long before his death. But even in this last 
letter there is something of the old Keable of Perad- 
venture. This is the essence of what he wrote: 


I suppose I regard Christianity as an enemy because 
it stands in the road of the happiness and development 
of many individuals, and would, if successful, prevent the 
progress of the race. All this it does with a view to future 
reward or punishment, which seems to me a primitive 
superstition of the worst sort. Besides which it offers, 
as you admit in your own case, certain hopes of happiness, 
certain anodynes to pain, which seem to me as poisonous 
as cocaine or other narcotics, and as deadly. So you, 
breathing deeply, acquiesce in things as they are: so the 
world at large would, if the Church had her way, take 
no step forward towards an age of reason. If the Church 
had had her way, we should still be praying in churches 
against the plague instead of seeing to the drains. If 
the Church does have her way, we shall breed for ever 
like rabbits in the slums and rejoice for ever in Private 
Property, Capitalism, and so on. And there is still 
enormously too much praying and believing, it seems to 
me. 

Personally, if I had been a Roman Catholic, I should 
have missed what was the light of all my life and should 
still be teaching in Dunstable. And hoping for my reward 
in a heaven which I fear Catholics will not find up to 
prospectus hereafter ! 

All of which you can answer admirably, as I could 
have done myself five years ago or a little more. I freely 
admit it. Besides, there are a large number of people 
whom the narcotics certainly benefit, seeing that they 
would not know what to do with liberty if they had it. 
And also I do feel that it is probably better to worship 
any god than starkly none. If only a new prophet would 
arise ! 
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When I say ‘I wish I could believe’ I really mean 
‘I wish I could reconcile myself with taking the narcotic,’ 
It is a terrifying experience to stand with one’s head 
unbowed. But I think when one bows it, and stands 
bowed, one misses the path ahead and the real goal of 
the race. My quarrel with the Church is of course that 
she calls my vision of the goal a mirage, giving tit for tat, 
She wants the world to miss my path. Thus St, John 
was right, and the battle is endlessly set between Christ 
and Anti-Christ, between the idea, on the one hand, that 
the world is to get worse and worse till it is ripe for the 
flames, and, on the other, that evolutionary processes have 
raised us from the level of the beasts and in the end will 
set us ‘In the highest.’ ‘ Glory to man in the highest: 
Man is the master of things!’ Personally I subscribe to 
the latter hope, and add to it a faith that in that day we 
may have some trustworthy vision of God. 

I shouldn’t have indulged. . . . Forgive me. But 
one tends to become Athenian down here, and welcome 
any opportunity for debate. We have time for it, you 
see. 


It is still too early to make an estimate of Keable’s 
character and influence. One thing may be said. 
Though he did not enter himself, he led many into 
the Church. And his was a lovable nature. 


C. P. Le Horay. 
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THE THRESHING FLOOR OF ARAUNAH 


te event in which Araunah’s threshing-floor 
figures is narrated in II Samuel xxiv’, and 
again in I Chronicles xxi.* We are there told 
that, because David had numbered his subjects, 
‘the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel and there 
died of the people from Dan even unto Beersheba 
seventy thousand men.’ But when the destroy- 
ing angel had begun to strike Jerusalem, David saw 
him, and he humbled himself and, confessed his sin. 
And ‘the Lord repented him of the evil, and said to 
the angel that destroyed the people: It is enough; 
stay now thine hand. And the angel of the Lord was 
standing by the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebu- 
site . . . . And Gad came that day to David, and 
said unto him: Go up, rear an altar unto the Lord in 
the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite.’ So 
David went up and asked Araunah, who happened 
to be there threshing, to sell him the threshing-floor 
so that he might build there an altar to the Lord. 
Like a true Oriental Araunah begs David to take not 
only the floor, but also the oxen he was threshing with 
for the burnt sacrifice and his threshing-drag for 
wood; he makes him a present of them all. But 
David knew what he was meant to understand, and 
paid Araunah the full value. ‘So David bought the 
threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver. 
And David built there an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings.’ (I 
Samuel xxiv, 15-25). 

When the author of the First Book of Kings comes 
to speak of the building of the Temple by Solomon, 


'In the Vulgate and Douay Version, II Kings. 
?In the Vulgate and Douay Version, I Paralipomenon. 
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he doeg not mention the fact that it was built on the 
site of the threshing-floor. But that site is, in fact, 
taken for granted. In II Chronicles iii, 1, it is ex. 
pressly stated that ‘Solomon began to build the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem in mount Moriah, 
where the Lord appeared unto David his father, in 
the place that David had prepared in the threshing- 
floor of Ornan* the Jebusite.’ 


In the well-known /nternational Theological Lib. 
rary there is a volume by Professor H. P. Smith en- 
titled ‘Old Testament History.’ In looking through 
it recently we happened to come on the Professor’s 
account of the incident in question. He writes as 
follows (p. 151): 


‘The account before us is interesting from its bearing 
on the history of the Temple. Its main points are that 
when the plague reached Jerusalem David’s intercession 
for his people was heard; that the pledge of favour was a 
vision of the destroying angel standing over the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite. On this site, therefore, 
there was an altar erected becausa of the vision, and by 
later tradition this altar fixed the site of Solomon’s Temple. 
We must distinguish between different parts of the narra- 
tive. There is nothing improbable in the supposition that 
David erected an altar in commemoration of the staying 
of the pestilence. But that the threshing-floor of Araunah 
was in the immediate vicinity of the palace of David, and 
on the highest point of what must have been the fortified 
hill of Jerusalem, is incredible. The site of Solomon’s 
Temple was determined by the location of his palace. The 
altar erected by David must have been only one of the 
numerous sanctuaries of Jerusalem in this period. It is not 
surprising that the Temple attached to itself legends that 
were originally concerned with other sanctuaries.’ 


Had the Professor tried, he could hardly have 
crowded more blunders into so small a space. In his 


*The name is variously spelt. 
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The Threshing Floor of Araunah 


own comments, every sentence but one either con- 
tains a gross error or is based on a false supposition. 
The book was written some twenty years ago, but as 
The International Theological Library, like its com- 
panion series The /nternational Critical Commentary, 
enjoys considerable authority in England and 
America, it may be as well to point out some of the 
errors. The passage also serves as a good example 
of a method by no means uncommon among English 
and American scholars. 

And when we speak of errors, we are not thinking 
of Professor Smith’s attitude towards what we might 
call the supernatural side of the event. Whatever 
may be one’s general philosophy, there are points in 
the narrative which constitute a difficult and, delicate 
problem in exegesis, and Christians may well differ 
as to their explanation. We are concerned here with 
a purely natural side of the event, that is, with some- 
thing that can be verified here and now if only we will 
take the trouble to use our senses and our reason on 
the data still available. 

A few words will suffice to give roughly the topo- 
graphical details necessary for an understanding of 
the subject. Jerusalem is built on two long hills or 
ridges running parallel north and south,, the western 
hill being higher than the eastern. The eastern hill 
is separated on its eastern side from the ridge of 
Olivet by the deep ravine of the Kedron, and the 
western hill is separated on its western side from the 
main Judean plateau by another deep valley which, 
after running from north to south, swings round to the 
east to meet the Kedron, thus forming the southern 
boundary of the site as well. The two hills are 
separated from each other by a shallower valley,, the 
Tyropceon of Josephus, which runs from north to 
south and turns to meet the Kedron just above the 
point where the latter is met by the western valley. 
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Or, again, we can picture the site as a rough quad- 
rangle joined on the north to the main plateau but 
separated from it on the west and the east by the two 
outer valleys, which also form the southern boundary 
by meeting in the manner described above; the quad- 
rangle thus included between the. two outer valleys 
is split up by the inner valley of the Tyropceon into 
two unequal parts, the eastern part being the smaller, 
The fundamental point of the topography of Jeru- 
salem is this: primitive Jerusalem, the Jerusalem that 
David captured, was on the eastern—and lower—hill, 
and of this eastern hill it occupied only the southern 
—and lower—part. This may seem strange to us, 
but the fact is certain. According to a view that 
dates back at least to the time of Josephus, that is, to 
the first century A.D., and seems to have gone unchal- 
lenged from the fifth, to the second half of the nine- 
teenth, David’s city was on the southern eminence of 
the western hill. But forty years ago, with a, better 
view of the evidence, the majority of experts began to 
situate it on the south end of the eastern hill, and we 
may say that for the last twenty years andi more this 
situation has been certain. This site, in the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, is called Ophel, 7.¢., ‘ swelling.’ 
The northern part of the hill is higher than 
Ophel by more than one hundred and twenty feet, 
and the southern eminence of the western hill 
is another hundred feet higher still. Why, then, 
was Ophel chosen as the site of a fortified town? 
For the simple reason that the only spring any- 
where near Jerusalem, the spring called in the Old 
Testament Gihon, and nowadays, at least by Chris- 
tians, the Virgin’s Spring, is in the Kedron valley at 
the foot of the eastern slope of Ophel. Being in the 
valley it was, of course, outside the rampart of the 
fortress which was at the top of the steep slope, but 
in order to assure their water supply in case of siege, 
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The Threshing Floor of Araunah 


the early inhabitants had pierced a tunnel downwards 
through the rock from. the fortress to the spring, in a 
way which enabled them to draw water unobserved. 
It is all but certain that it was by climbing up this 
tunnel—how he came to know of it is a matter of 
conjecture—that Joab was able to take the Jebusites 
by surprise and capture the stronghold for David. 
(iI Samuel v, 8; I Chronicles xi, 6). This tunnel, 
though it was known earlier, was first thoroughly ex- 
plored in 1909-1911. Excavations which took place 
two or three years ago also revealed on the crest of 
the hill just above the spring a part of the old Jebusite 
rampart, which may still be seen. We said above 
that the northern part of the hill was higher than 
Ophel, and that the southern eminence of the western 
hill overtopped it by more than two hundred feet. 
But, with the means of attack of the time, this consti- 
tuted no danger. The summit of the western hill is 
neary) six hundred yards away and there is the Tyro- 
poeon in between; and the wall, with the deep ditch 
which we know was cut in the rock, was sufficient, to 
defend the citadel on the north.* 

Ophel is now quite outside the city walls, the town 
having moved northwards, and when one looks at the 
cultivated ground which covers most of the hill, it is 
difficult to realise that this was the site of the City of 
David. Most visitors do not realise it—I mean Eng- 
lish-speaking visitors; the French seem better in- 
formed—indeed it is not often they visit the site at 
all. Only a few days ago I was speaking with a well- 
known English novelist who had already spent several 
weeks in Jerusalem. He is at work on a novel of 
which David is the hero, and he had come out here to 

* The reader will find a brilliant account of the general topo- 
graphy of Ancient Jerusalem in the fascinating volume by Pére 


Hughes Vincent, O.P., Jérusalem, Recherches de Topographie, 
d’Archéologie et d’Histoire, Tome I (Paris: Gabalda). 
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get the necessary topographical knowledge. He said 
to me: ‘I suppose the city-gates are very much the 
same as they were in David’s time. Can you give me 
the names they bore then?’ I amazed him by answer- 
ing that David’s Jerusalem was on the now deserted 
hill to the south-east of the present city wall, and that 
he had probably eaten of the useful cauliflowers and 
lettuces which grew over the greater part of it. He 
seemed never to have visited the site, and I do not 
think the progress of the novel will be held up until 
he has. 

So much for the City of David. While that stood 
on the southern part of the eastern hill, the Temple 
that Solomon built was situated on the northern and 
higher part of the same hill, on Mount Moriah as the 
author of Chronicles calls it. The central point, the 
altar of holocausts, was on the shelf of rock over 
which now stands the Dome of the Rock, or the 
Mosque of Omar as it is sometimes called. This is 
about a quarter of a mile distant from the site of the 
citadel, and it is higher by more than a hundred feet. 

The northern eminence of the eastern hill on which 
the Temple of Solomon was afterwards built was out- 
side the walls in David’s time. Was there a thresh- 
ing-floor there at that time? We cannot, of course, 
prove that there was, but we can at least show that it 
was the kind of place chosen for that purpose. To 
make a threshing-floor a spot was needed that was well 
exposed to the wind. Secondly a hard surface was 
necessary ; if the floor was not naturally hard, it was 
made hard by beating. The sheaves were scattered 
on the floor, oxen drawing a wooden drag with a rough 
under surface were driven round and round, and 
gradually, the grain was shelled out. The winnower 
then separated the grain from the chaff by repeatedly 
scooping up the mixture in a kind of shovel and throw- 
ing it up against the wind; the grain, being heavier, 
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fell straight down, while the chaff was blown some 
yards away. The site on which the Temple was built 
admirably fulfils the required conditions. 

We can now return to Professor Smith. He says 
that it is incredible that the threshing-floor of Araunah 
should have been ‘ on the highest point of what must 
have been the fortified hill of Jerusalem.’ What does 
he mean by the latter phrase? Does he mean the 
highest point of the whole hill on which—though only 
on its southern end—the fortress stood? We know 
that this point was distant a quarter of a mile from 
the fortress, and was certainly several hundred yards 
away from any wall that David may have built when 
his city grew. It could easily, then, have been the 
site of a threshing-floor in David’s time. Or does 
Professor Smith mean the highest point of the forti- 
fied part? This, as we have seen, was not the highest 
point of the whole hill, and was certainly not in the 
mind of the author of the Biblical narrative. The 
truth seems to be that the Professor, not having 
troubled to learn, as he might have learned, the exact 
site of the primitive city, concluded that it covered 
the highest point of the whole hill—a mistake into 
which it is easy for a modern to fall. The reader will 
notice the words ‘must have been,’ and remember 
Newman’s remark that what must have been, often 
was not. 

He says that it is also incredible that the threshing- 
floor should have been ‘in the immediate vicinity of 
the palace of David.’ He seems to imagine some- 
thing after the fashion of Buckingham Palace and 
David walking about in his garden in top hat and 
frock coat. It is not at all incredible that a threshing- 
floor should have been near David’s house, but it is 
sufficient here to remind the reader that in fact, and in 
the view of the narrator, there was a quarter of a mile 
between them. 
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The false supposition on which the Professor is 
here proceeding, is apparent when he says: ‘ The site 
of Solomon’s Temple was determined by the location 
of his palace.’ He is supposing that David’s house 
and Solomon’s palace were built on the same spot. 
They were not; David’s house was in the stronghold 
which he captured, while Solomon built his palace 
several hundred yards to the north. It is wrong again 
to say that ‘ the site of Solomon’s Temple was deter- 
mined by the location of his palace.’ It is the con- 
verse which is true; Solomon built his palace where he 
did, because it was the Semitic custom for the king 
to live in or near the Temple area, and the site of the 
Temple was considered already fixed by David’s 
vision. 

Finally there is not a shred of evidence to suggest 
that ‘ the altar erected by David must have been only 
one of the numerous sanctuaries of Jerusalem in this 
period.” (The reader will again note the ‘ must have 
been’). We hear much about sanctuaries at Bethel 
and Gibeon, but not a word about any sanctuary at 
Jerusalem. Indeed a specious argument might be 
drawn from that very fact. It is a common Semitic 
theme that the fitting place for sacrifice is a place 
which is known to be acceptable to the deity, that is, 
a spot which he is known to have honoured in some 
way with his presence. David had captured Jerusa- 
lem and had made it his capital. There was no sanc- 
tuary there, nothing known of any theophany; the 
nearest sanctuary was some miles away. It might be 
urged that the need created the vision. But with the 
supernatural side of the event we are not here con- 
cerned; what is certain is that Professor Smith’s as- 
sertion is quite gratuitous. 

There is a faith that removes mountains, and there 
is a criticism that overlooks them. It may seem 
humiliating and cramping to our originality to have 
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io conform our mind to stones and rocks and the lie 
of the land, but it is the only way to topographical 
truth. 

Luxe WALKER, O.P. 


THE WILD ROSE 
(A Hampshire Legend) 


When Mary into Egypt fled 

From home and Herod’s frowning wrath, 
She saw the red ship of the dawn 

On alien seas fare slowly forth, 

And sighed for skies that curved above 
The village she would always love. 


She comes within a silver wood : 

All night she travelled, now to rest, 
Where shadows surge across the ground 
And rush to soothe the sleeping Guest; 
And hidden here the modest rose 
Enwhitens every bush that grows. 


A stream as pure as winter’s snow 
The forest’s heart encircles there, 
And Mary washes Jesus’ clothes 
Therein with all a mother’s care, 

And hangs them on the bushes nigh 
And leaves them for the wind to dry. 


And while she rests, there steals upon 
The pale face of the rose, a blush— 

For from its thorns hang holy things . . . 
And you may see the tender flush, 

The rapture of the rose, to-day: 

Et tu vidisti, Domine. 


RusseE.u L. SEDGWICK. 
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‘Me: Browning, the poet of incomprehensible 
mannerism, the taste for whose writing in 
England is probably to be explained in the 
same way as. the popularity of double acrostics 
. . . . lives for society, and in society. If he can- 
not be at the homes of the great, he is satisfied 
to be seen at the establishments of the small... . 
He is an agreeable man, full of anecdote accommo- 
dated to his audience, profound or superficial, light 
or serious, scientific, poetic, historical, or what you 
will. He is more than a septuagenarian: yet he en- 
joys the mild distractions of the most common-place 
drawing-rooms with the unsophisticated freshness of 
early youth. He has the vanity as characteristic as 
irritability itself, of the race of bards. His vener- 
able fascinations are, as he piques himself on believ- 
ing, irresistible by ladies of all ages and all degrees. 
He does not trumpet forth his conquests to miscel- 
laneous assemblages, but he is fond of telling the 
favoured fair of his achievements among their num- 
ber. Mr. Browning is a professional diner-out, and 
has not yet satiated his appetite for evening parties. 
If peers and peeresses, plutocrats of high degree, and 
others well placed in the London world, do not hap- 
pen to invite him, he condescends to shine in the fir- 
maments of society’s minor queens. The region in 
which he thus, finds himself is, to the social student, 
the most curious imaginable. Poets, painters and 
players, publicists, critics and essayists abound. The 
women are mostly the wives of professional men, not 
a few of them lion-hunters by calling . . . . Men like 
Mr. Browning, who are quite as much courtiers, even 
parasites, by profession, as they are poets or men of 
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letters by achievement, touch with one hand the social 
circles of the middle class, and with the other the very 
ark of the fashionable covenant itself. From that 
depository of snobbery there is transmitted a magnetic 
current which runs through the body of the bard, and 
thrills with its agitating impulses the system of his 
humble worshippers.’ 

Thus far the anonymous author of Society in Lon- 
don (1885). ‘ Was it the incomprehensible manner- 
ism,’ the ‘double acrostics’ raised to the rank of 
poetry, which so annoyed Mr. Browning’s fellow- 
guest? How would the poet strike a contemporary of 
exquisite ability, of unfailing human curiosity, sympa- 
thetic, generous, Henry James? On the 38th anni- 
versary of the poet’s death I read over again The Pri- 
vate Life and in the preface to Vol XVII (New York 
edition, 1913) I found the following preparation to the 
case ‘ of a highly distinguished man, constantly to be 
encountered, whose fortune and whose peculiarity it 
was to bear out personally as little as possible (at least 
to my wondering sense) the high denotements, the 
rich implications and rare associations, of the genius 
to which he owed his position and his renown. One 
may go, naturally, in such a connexion, but by one’s 
own applied measure; and | have never ceased to ask 
socal. in this particular loud, sound, normal, hearty 
presence all so assertive and so whole, all bristling 
with prompt responses and expected opinions and 
usual views, radiating all a broad daylight equality of 
emphasis and impartiality of address (for most rela- 
tions—I never ceased, I say, to ask myself what 
lodgement, on such premises, the rich proud genius 
one adored could ever have contrived, what domestic 
commerce the subtlety that was its prime ornament and 
the world’s wonder could have enjoyed, under what 
shelter the obscurity that was its luckless drawback 
and the world’s despair have flourished. The whole 
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aspect and allure of the fresh sane man, illustrious 
and undistinguished . ... was mystifying; they 
made the question of who had written the immortal 
things such a puzzle.’ 

What close agreement between the non-admirer 
and the adorer! And I have nothing to say in con- 
tradiction. 

I have many pleasant memories of Robert Brown- 
ing. I cannot remember how and where I first met 
him : it seemed to me then so natural to be acquainted 
with all the men I admired, so fitting that they should 
be my guests, that I should find them at home in 
friendly drawing-rooms: Browning, Burne Jones, 
William de Morgan, Henry James, Albert Moore, 
Whistler. It was as obvious that I need only see 
Millais in the street, the author of Self-help on some- 
one’s staircase, W. S. Gilbert and Rider Haggard at 
huge dinner parties. . . 

I was a very young man (I was only twenty-five when 
Browning died) and did not expect from the great poet 
more than he gave me, more than he seemed to give 
to all. To hear him talk of reviewers did not break 
my heart. I was not irritated by the certitude that 
‘for personal relations this admirable genius thought 
his second-best good enough.” I was not Henry 
James. When placed between Lady Dorothy Nevill 
and the last Savoy heroine he no more disguised his 
preference for charming Dolly than Lady Dorothy 
her wish to talk to Charles Wyndham, the actor-mana- 
ger: so naturally did these successful celebrities be- 
have. Nor was one over-awed when he once came 
somewhat late for lunch. ‘ We will not wait for Mr. 
Browning,’ said the hostess. Sir Edmund Gosse 
alone protested : ‘ You must wait for Mr. Browning.’ 

He was kind. At the time of my ¢uberose contro- 
versy with Oscar Wilde, Browning wrote to tell me 
that Shelley made tuberose a trisyllabic word. He 
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was easy to entertain: if by accident he met at tea 
Alfred Austin, ‘ Banjo-Byron, Hop o’ my thumb,’ as 
he had jeered at him in Pacchiarotio there was no 
fracas, no embarrassment even. And he was worth 
looking at as Ralph Curtis once pointed out to me: 
we were lunching in Sargent’s studio the year of Car- 
nation, lily, lily, rose. ‘His hand, how warm it is, 
like a young man’s! and do look, his clothes do not 
disguise his virility.’ 

Mrs. Gabrielli told me she no longer asked him to 
dine since he had bewailed in her presence not having 
been able to accept the Duchess of St. Albans’ invi- 
tation, 


In my copy of Asolando (which was published, I 
fancy, the day of his death) is fixed a letter of his to 
a young poetaster of twenty-four : 


‘ My dear , when I say I have read your volume 
of verses twice attentively over, I need hardly add that I 
thank you very much for the gratification I found in doing 
so. There is delicate thought, musical expression, and 
lyric power in many a place. Just a touch here and there 
would improve certain passages, and a better punctuation 
might help occasionally; it will be worth while to attend 
to this in another edition. I am going to read your former 
poems again; for if I have by any chance missed anything 
as good as much obvious here, it is a loss I will repair 
gladly. Believe me, with many thanks, yours truly, 


‘ RoBert Browninc’ (! ! ! ). 


And yet as late as 1883 (six years before the dread- 
ful letter of March 17th, 1889) he could still publish 
in Jocoseria so fresh, so characteristic a lyric as 


Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together ! 
This path—how soft to pace! 
This May—what magic weather ! 
Where is the loved one’s face? 
In a dream that loved one’s face meets mine 
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But the house is narrow, the place is bleak 
Where, outside, rain and wind combine 

With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak, 

With a hostile eye at my flushing cheek. 
With a malice that marks each word, each sign ! 
O enemy sly and serpentine, 

Uncoil thee from the waking man. 
Do I hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast, 

Yet doubt if the Future hold I can?.... 


There are clues: no need to look for them in the 
four volumes of Love Letters; no need to open with 
the old pleasure Pacchiarotio, lingering over House: 


Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key? 

Invite the world, as my betters have done?.. . 
‘ For a ticket apply to the Publisher,’ 

No: thanking the public, I must decline. 

A peep through my window, if folks prefer ; 

But, please you, no foot over threshold of 


Outside should suffice for evidence : 
And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense. . . . 
‘with this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’ once more 
Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! 


Listen to Shop now: 


21 


I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or haply mute, 
Blows out his’ brain upon the flute ! 


22 


But—shop each day and all day long 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong ! 
From where these sorts of treasures are, 
There should our hearts be—Christ, how far ! 
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Mr. T. S. Eliot’ will I think, incisively, persua- 
sively, and not too cuttingly as sometimes, show that 
Henry James the subtle, the ingenious, made an 
initial mistake of which I the ignorant, the inexperi- 
enced was guiltless ; ‘ The poet has, not a ‘‘ personal- 
ity’ to express, but a particular medium, which is 
only a medium and not a personality, in which im- 
pressions and experiences combine in peculiar and 
unexpected ways. Impressions and experiences which 
are important for the man may take no place in the 
poetry, and those which become important in the 
poetry may play quite a negligible part in the man, 
the personality. 

‘It is not in his personal emotions, the emotions 
provoked by particular events in his life, that the poet 
is in any way remarkable or interesting. His parti- 
cular emotions may be simple, or crude, or flat. The 
emotion in his poetry will be a very complex thing, 
but not with the complexity of the emotions of people 
who have very complex or unusual emotions in life 

. . . Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but 
an escape from emotion, it is not the expression of a 
personality, but an escape from a personality. But, 
of course, only those who have personality and emo- 
tions know what it means to want to escape from these 
things.” To divert interest from the poet to the 
poetry is a laudable aim: for it would conduce to a 
juster estimation of actual poetry, good and bad. 
There are many people who appreciate the expression 
of sincere emotion in verse, and there is a smaller 
number of people who can appreciate technical excel- 
lence. But very few know when there is expression 
of significant emotion, emotion which has its life in 
the poem and not in the history of the poet.’ 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON.: 
1 The Sacred Wood, 1920. ical attri 
? The italics are mine, not Mr. Eliot’s, 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER 


I HAVE just been reading an extremely interesting 
book by Dr. McNair Wilson, called Napoleon 
the Man. The book gives a picture of Napoleon 
which, the author claims in his preface, has never 
before been given in the English language. The 
claim is, I fancy, a just one; although, if he had 
written his book in French, it would have been hardly 
possible for him to establish so large a title to ori- 
ginality. For the thesis which Dr. Wilson urges 
upon us as a new and hitherto concealed truth is very 
much the thesis which M. Coquelle, in his book, 
Napoleon et l’ Angleterre, sets out to refute as the con- 
ventional academic interpretation of Napoleon’s char- 
acter. 

However, be that as it may. Dr. Wilson has many 
very interesting and very provocative things to say, 
any one of which might be made the subject of an 
essay. Briefly, his thesis is that Napoleon was the 
hero of peace and democracy who gave to the world 
anew gospel. This gospel was temporarily defeated 
at Waterloo, but it was not then killed. It was the 
gospel for which England and France fought together 
during the years 1914-1918 and which eventually 
triumphed at Versailles. 

It would be giving a most unfair impression of Dr. 
Wilson’s extraordinarily vivid story if I were to pre- 
tend that his book was nothing but the statement and 
defence of a thesis, however interesting. Nor is this 
essay in any sense intended to be a review of his book. 
He has, however, suggested to my mind a question 
larger even that any which he has himself asked. I 
am not able wholly to agree with him in his hero-wor- 
ship of Napoleon, though naturally I will agree with 
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him very willingly that a large number of the things 
which English books have for a hundred years said 
about Napoleon have been extremely ridiculous. And 
yet, while not admitting that the whole blame for the 
outbreak of the war after Amiens is to be laid upon 
George III. and his ministers, I do certainly admit 
that, whose ever the fault, the fact that war did break 
out again was one of the greatest disasters in the his- 
tory of Europe. For on the battlefield of Waterloo, 
some twelve years later, the hundred and thirty years 
war between England and France came finally to an 
end—in a Prussian victory. Herr Ludwig, in his 
Napoleon, speaks of that battle as a battle which be- 
gan at 4 o’clock in the afternoon and which Blucher 
won. He is quite right. The consequences of Prus- 
sian victory we had to wait another century to see. 

Dr. Wilson, it seems to me, weakens his argument 
by continually speaking of the Napoleonic ideas as 
new ideas. One and all, they were as old as the 
hills. And the whole strength of the Napoleonic 
power lay in the fact that he was continually able to 
appeal to tradition against the ancien régime, to invoke 
natural right against the ancient wrong. It is pos- 
sible, I think, to make Dr. Wilson’s thesis much more 
intelligible and much more convincing if we look on 
Napoleon as the ruler of a France, which in spite of 
revolutions and reforms was still the France of the 
Louis, possessed of much the same ambitions and 
rendering much the same service to the European 
system—of a France, in fact, whose desire was to gain 
the natural frontier of the Rhine. 


Then it becomes possible to consider as a single 
thing the whole of British policy towards France from 
the Spanish downfall at the end of the seventeenth 
century to the defeat of Napoleon. That policy was 
based upon the familiar, and what is sometimes 
almost thought to be the inevitable, formula of the 
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balance of power. It was taught almost as an 
axiom, that, if France was the strongest power on 
the Continent, then Great Britain should take sides 
against her. 

The formula of the balance of power has, of course, 
with very few exceptions, been the formula which has 
dictated British foreign policy since the time of the 
Tudors. It is often assumed that it will necessarily 
continue to dictate it in the future. Yet Dr. Wilson 
has revived in my mind a doubt whether it was not a 
great disaster that that formula was ever invented and 
whether it will not be a yet greater disaster if it is to 
be adhered to by British statesmen in the future. The 
formula is an immoral formula. It forbids us to make 
any moral distinction between rival groups on the 
Continent or to ask whether it would be a good thing 
for the world that this group or that should be strong. 
It demands that we use their rivalry simply for the 
benefit of our own country. That is to say, it conse- 
crates a very stupid form of nationalist isolation. 

Now it is surely a very narrow and uncultured 
mind, to say no more, which thinks that it is a matter 
of indifference to England whether France or Prussia 
is strong upon the Continent of Europe. England is 
a limb of Europe, and it is essential to the health of 
the limb that the whole body should be healthy. 

Only two English statesmen since the Tudors have 
violently broken with the formula of the balance of 
power. They are Charles II. and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Sir Robert Walpole objected to it for a reason, 
very sensible if somewhat limited. He argued that 
Europe’s peace would be much more certainly pre- 
served if England and France, the two strongest 
powers, instead of forming alliances and counter- 
alliances against one another, joined hands, and, as 
they could then easily do, prevented any third Power 
breaking the peace. England, he argued, stood to 
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gain rather than lose from the increased prosperity of 
France, since a more prosperous France would be a 
better customer of commercial England. 

Charles’s was a more ample mind. Clear-headed 
in theory if tortuous in practice, he thought that it was 
to the advantage of Europe and therefore of England 
that Louis XIV., Europe’s most civilised monarch, 
should succeed in imposing his power upon the whole 
continent and setting up that single government which 
is normal to Europe. The division of Europe into 
national states was, to his mind, abnormal and un- 
healthy, its unity normal and healthy. 

Where the ideas of these two great men are under- 
stood at all, it is the fashion to explain that they were 
impracticable and that the conflict between England 
and France was inevitable. Granted unlimited greed 
on both sides, all conflicts are, of course, inevitable. 
But was there any necessary interest of France which 
was menaced by England, or of England which was 
menaced by France, between the middle of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 19th centuries? 

The two countries fought in Europe and overseas. 
In Europe English statesmen discovered that it was a 
vital interest of the country to prevent the Nether- 
lands from falling under French control. And to this 
day it is usually assumed that England’s continual 
defence of the Netherlands was justified. Yet, if 
Englishmen could sleep in their beds with the French 
as near as Calais or Boulogne,, it is hard to see why 
they should not also have been able to sleep if the 
French had established themselves at Antwerp. The 
truth is that the principle was invented by William 
III. in order to give him an excuse for dragging Eng- 
land into the Dutch quarrel with Louis XIV. 

In the same way, just as the English stupidly in- 
terfered with the French ambitions on the Continent, 
so did the French as stupidly challenge those Imperial 
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policies which the geographical position and the mari- 
time supremacy of England made her much more 
suited to carry out than Continental France could ever 
be. Was not the world easily large enough for each 
to have left to the other their legitimate sphere of 
action? If they had done so, civilisation would have 
been safe. For, as long as Europe, of which Eng- 
land and France were then incomparably the leading 
countries, remains united, the barbarian is impotent. 
It is only when Europe becomes divided that he gets 
his chance. The result of the Anglo-French wars was 
victory neither for England nor for France, but the 
rise of the two non-European countries of Russia and 
Prussia, who were able to destroy Poland, to insert 
themselves into the concert of Europe, to upset the 
balance of everything and to imperil civilisation. It 
is a certain irony that the formula of the balance, 
which had for two hundred years led us wrong, 
should, by the accident of Prussian strength, have 
led us right at the last. 

I quite agree with Dr. Wilson that the Treaty of 
Versailles righted a great wrong which had been done 
at Waterloo. The Treaty of Versailles had many 
faults. But at least it registered the downfall of 
Prussia and the exile of Russia from Europe. From 
it re-emerged an independent Poland, and a France 
and England reunited in friendship, a Europe freed 
from those dangers into which she had been plunged, 
whether it be that she had been plunged into them, as 
Dr. Wilson argues, by the blunders of George III., 
or, as I prefer to think, by those of William III., a 
hundred years earlier. It will be fatal if, out of 
slavery to a phrase, we again allow ourselves to im- 
peril that which has been so barely won. If a man 
dislikes France and likes Prussia, then, though I dis- 
agree with him, I can yet understand his demand that 
England take Prussia’s side against France. But at 
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least let us not again fall into the stupidity of taking 
ides against France simply because she is strong, or 
in favour of Prussia simply because she is weak. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 


FOLLOW ME 


Out of Life’s meadows bright with Spring, 
Out of the woods whose cloister long 
The throstle fills with love-born song, 

Out of thy youth’s illusioning 

Follow Me. 


Down through Life’s thickets where the briar 
Thy childhood’s gossamer may rend, 
Down through a darkness where the end 
Is reached through floods of sea and fire 
Follow Me. 


Up to Golgotha,—a tree 
Where hangs thy Love in piteous rue, 
Then up! where Jesu’s wounds embrue 
Thy soul with endless ecstasy 
Follow Me. 


VincenT McNass, O.P. 





THE PROPER OF THE MASS 


]? is one of the happier signs of the times that we 
have advanced so far on the road of reform in our 
liturgical music that the Bishops can now order (what, 
in the past, they could only recommend) that, when- 
ever the priest sings his peculiar part of the Mass, the 
choir should sing theirs. Yet, on account of certain 
fixed ideas, the new regulation is more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. One is that the Kyriale 
must always be sung to some harmonised setting taken 
from Cary’s or Fischer’s catalogue. No parochial 
body but a select choir can sing such a composition and 
therefore the peculiar business of the choir is the 
Kyriale. This duty they have always carried out to 
the best of their ability; but as it exhausts all their 
energies, any additional work must be ignored as a 
counsel of perfection. It takes time to absorb such 
a revolutionary idea as that the Kyriale, which the 
choir have only recently usurped, is the canonical 
right of the people; and that the Proper, which the 
choir have systematically neglected, is their only saison 
da’ étre. 

Another fixed idea is that the Proper of Mass, like 
that of Vespers, if sung at all, must be sung to the 
official chant. The choir know nothing of this ancient 
idiom and there’s an end on’t. Now Catholic choris- 
ters are sensible men and women, quite as ready as 
other parochial workers to do the right thing when they 
know it. I am going to show that when the crucial 
difficulty is overcome, the Proper is quite within the 
powers of the smallest choir. 

If I may use what Newman would call an economy, 
the Proper of Mass is simply four offertories instead 
of one. If this is so, the choir have before them the 
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pleasant prospect of being allowed, some day when 
the people have learned to sing the Kyriale to the 
Chant, to sing a motet, not only immediately after 
the Credo, as at present, but also at the Introit, the 
Gradual and the Communion. But for some time to 
come most choirs will continue to sing the harmonised 
Kyniale ; wherefore, so long as this vogue obtains, the 
Proper must be sung in some medium which, if not 
always easier to learn than the motet-form, will not 
take up so great a length of time. The authorised 
media are no fewer than seven, vzz., the chant, motet- 
form, ‘ Tozer’, modern psalm-tone, ancient psalm- 
tone, onus in directum and the monotone. These I 
describe in brief, ruling out the first three as being 
presumably beyond the capacities of the voluntary 
choir. 

1. The Chant. The Proper to the official Vatican 
chant may be found in the Graduale or the Liber 
Usualis. The latter may be obtained in modern 
notation for 11/-. Besides all the matter for every 
other liturgical service during the year, it contains al! 
in the former and costs no more. 

2. ‘Tozer.’ Dr. Edmond Tozer has harmonised 
the Proper for the whole year for four voices. The 
work is in three volumes at 3/- each. It is not meant 
for cantors only but for the whole choir. Each member 
therefore must have a copy. Yet, in spite of the ex- 
pense, ‘ Tozer’ is more generally used than any other 
medium except the chant. It is by no means perfect. 
He makes such great use of recitation (as many as 
seventeen syllables) on one note that the choir are 
hard pressed to keep together. The melodies being 
different every Sunday require a weekly practice, and, 
if the trebles are boys, the trainer’s work is more than 
doubled. The style is somewhat Anglican, and there- 
fore does not commend itself to everybody. The 
melodic figures and their harmonic garb are not in- 
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spiring, and in the course of time there is a feeling 
of satiety. Fischer of New York issues a similar 
arrangement by the Rev. Van den Elsen at $1.50, 
but this I have not yet seen. 

3. The motet-form. The four sets of words con- 
stituting the Proper for any given Sunday are fixed 
by the Church. By hunting through the catalogues, 
it is possible, though at present extremely difficult, 
to track down one of these sets arranged as a motet 
in three or more concerted parts. Some are already 
well-known—e.g., Ave Maria, O Sacrum, O Vos 
Omnes, Ad te levavi, Ecce Sacerdos, and Haec dies. 

The three methods described above the smallest 
choirs will find beyond their reach. Obedience, how- 
ever, will be satisfied by any one of the following 
media, and, with respect to the last (No. 7), not 
obedience alone, but that natural craving also for 
some little tonal luxury of which no choir need feel 
ashamed. 

4. A monotone. Given the words, any intelligent 
child can sing any amount of Latin on a monotone 
while the organ sounds the chord of G. I have said 
‘Given the words.’ This is the crucial point, and 
until this little corner is safely negotiated the 
* Proper’ choir must remain the exception rather than 
the rule. 

It is quite necessary that each week for twelve 
months the choirmaster must prepare the words in 
psalm-verse form to be typed or manifolded on a 
quarto sheet. Six quarto copies can be multiplied for 
a few pence. If carefully kept they can be used for 
years. The words must be taken from the Gradual 
or the Missal. It is regrettable that the last place 
one would search for a Missal is the choir gallery. 
By hook or crook the choir-master must possess him- 
self of a Missal at least for business purposes. Even 
then it is not always easy to find the words; but, if the 
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priest is thoroughly assured that the choir mean busi- 
ness, he will always be ready to point them out. I 
give a specimen, taking only the Introit and Gradual. 
The reader can fill in the Offertory and Communion 
for himself. Each sentence is divided into two fairly 
equal portions by a colon. 


Seventh Sun. after Pent. 

Int. Omnes gentes plaudite manibus : jubilate Deo in voce exultationis. 
Quoniam Dominus excelsus terribilis : rex magnus super omnem terram 
Gloria, etc. Repeat to Quoniam. 

Grad, Venite filii audite me : timorem Domini docebo vos. 

Accedite ad eum et illuminamini : et facies vestrae non confundentur. 
Alleluia : Alleluia. 
Omnes gentes plaudite manibus : jubilate Deo in voce exultationis. 


In the case of the monotone a few commas may be 
added as general stopping-places. 

5. Tonus in directum. The tonus in directum is 
known to everybody, though not by name, for it is 
used by the priest for the prayers after the Litany and 
Tantum ergo. This device is a varied monotone on a 
higher plane (e.g., B flat). The effect is more brilliant 
than that of a strict monotone which must be low to 
be sustained. The variation consists of a short 
musical figure (A.G.B.), and the verse ends with a 
drop of a minor 3rd (G). Except at the alleluias the 
organist plays, softly round about G minor. In each 
copy the choirmaster must mark in pencil beforehand 
the syllables upon which the voice changes (e.g., in 
the first verse on di and mis). 

6. Ancient psalm-tone. From its constant repeti- 
tion for Laudate Dominum at Benediction everybody 
knows the 6th tone. The changing syllables must be 
marked (e.g., in the first verse ¢e and ¢a). Sing the 
above, first to the 6th tone, then to all the other eight. 
Note the monosyllable me. This ends on the last 
note but one of the mediation (before the colon). The 
psalm-tone method may be used for years without a 
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feeling of monotony, but only in missions that do not 
sing Vespers. 

7. Modern psalm-tone. The modern psalm-tone 
is an Anglican ‘single chant.’ It consists of a reciting 
note followed by a melodic figure of three notes at the 
mediation; and, in the second half, of a new reciting 
note with a melodic figure of five notes. We often 
sing the Te Deum in this way, e.g. (capitals show the 
reciting notes) :— 

m. v.d.r. : & ti.meed. 


There is no end to the variety to be obtained from 
this medium, of which there are hundreds of examples 
to choose from. It can be sung in four-part harmony 
with or without the organ, which enhances its value for 
Lent. Further variety may be had by using a different 
medium for each of the four antiphons each Sunday. 

The weak point in the scheme is the Alleluia, which 
ought to be sung like the Deo Gratias to a jubilus. 
No one has yet found a solution of this little problem. 
If it is thought really imperative to make a special 
arrangement for this one word, I would recommend 
the interpolation of one of the twelve jubili given 
for Deo gratias in the Liber Usualis (p. 129 neumatic). 
Every choir knows four of these already. 

Lastly, the Veni Sancte Spiritus, the sequence for 
Pentecost, can be sung to Webbe’s famous tune, and 
a satisfactory melody for Victimae Paschali can be 
found in the Popular Choir Manual. Two of the 
other three sequences belong to week-days; and, 
should the Feast of the Seven Dolours fall on a 
Sunday, no choir need be at a loss for a setting of 
Stabat Mater. 

The practical point of this study is that the Proper 
cannot be sung by the smaller choirs at all unless 
the words are at hand in a convenient form. 


Epwarp A. MacintTy. 
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SINN FEIN AND THE 1.R.B. 


— several books which have been published 
in the past few years, it has become possible to 
understand more clearly one of the most remarkable 
mysteries in the history of Irish political agitation. 
The full truth will probably never be known, though 
it concerns the whole subsequent development of 
Irish history. To any student of politics, the growth 
of the Sinn Fein agitation must always be a fascinat- 
ing and perplexing problem. And the more recent 
books which have thrown light on the matter have 
made no attempt to deny that Sinn Fein, as a policy, 
and still more as a violent agitation, was not only un- 
popular, but was actually hated by the mass of the 
people in Ireland at the time when the organisers of 
the Dublin rising of Easter week, 1916, carried out 
their carefully arranged plans, which were intended 
to take the country by storm. Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty, 
whose Victory of Sinn Fein was the first complete 
revelation published by one of the chief organisers 
of the secret society which launched the Dublin rising, 
quite openly glories in the claim that the leaders of 
the rising had acted in a way which the people as a 
whole disapproved. 


‘ The insurrection came upon the people of Ireland like 
a thunderbolt. They had not been expecting it, and they 
did not want it. . . . The insurrection was therefore 
universally and explosively unpopular. The populace 
fraternised with the British soldiery during the fighting, 
gave them food and smiles; in Cork the Redmondite 
Volunteers mobilised and helped the British by guarding 
bridges, etc.; in Dublin the populace attacked the wives 
of the men who were fighting; and the resolutions of 
various public bodies in the country condemning the in- 
surrection may still be read. If Ireland as a whole could 
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have got hold of Tom Clarke and his comrades during that 
week it would have torn them to, pieces. For a moment 
the whole fate of Ireland stood in the balance. Had the 
English but the wit to see it, the insurrection played right 
into their hands. . .. If they had laughed at it, tried 
the promoters before a magistrate, and ridiculed the whole 
thing, with no general arrests and no long vindictive sen- 
tences, they could have done what they liked with Ireland. 
But the completeness of their victory, their crushing of 
the insurrection with the approval of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party and of the mass of public opinion, took 
away their political sanity. ... When Sir John Maxwell 
shot to pieces the Government of the Irish Republic he 
put an end to the English domination of Ireland.’ 


Few men indeed know more of the truth in the 
matter than Mr. O’Hegarty. ‘In this matter,’ he 
states emphatically, ‘I am writing of what I know. 
I became a member of the I.R.B. in 1903. From 
1908 until my deportation in August, 1914, I was a 
member of the Supreme Council.’ And all that he 
says has since been confirmed to a great extent by 
another member of the Supreme Council of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood—General Piaras Beaslai, in 
his two-volume life of Michael Collins. The most 
interesting part of that large biography concerns the 
preparation for the Dublin rising of 1916 during 
several years beforehand, and the deliberate pursuit 
of a policy which was known to be thoroughly unpopu- 
lar with! the people. 

Broadly speaking, the policy of the I.R.B. was to 
make secret plans for an insurrection in Ireland, which 
should be organised by a secret society and carried 
out—whether the country desired it or not—with the 
ulterior object of provoking a fresh wave of anti- 
English feeling. Mr..O’Hegarty sums up the posi- 
tion very fairly and candidly when he says : 

‘ The insurrection of 1916 was a forlorn hope and a 


deliberate blood sacrifice. The men who planned it and 
led it did not expect to win. They knew they could not 
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Sinn Fein and the 1.R.B. 


win. They knew that the people were against them, and 
that the people would hate them for it. But they counted 
upon being executed afterwards, and they knew that would 
save Ireland’s soul. The European War had shown Ireland 
to be less Irish and more Anglicised than ever she had 
been in her history, had shown Ireland to be more than 
three-fourths assimilated to England: and they offered up 
their lives as a sacrifice to recall the nation to heroic 
thoughts and heroic deeds, to remind the people that they 
were a nation and not a dependency. Never did any body 
of men go forth on a more desperate enterprise, with 
purer hearts, or more unfaltering courage. They played 
for the soul of Ireland, and they knew it was a sheer 
gamble. But when Tom Clarke faced the firing squad in 
Kilmainham he knew that he had won, and that the soul 
of Ireland would go back to the old heroic thoughts and 
heroic ways. Those May morning volleys blotted out the 
old Ireland.’ 


It is necessary to view the whole episode from this 
angle if the succéss or failure of the I.R.B. policy is 
to be estimated fairly. Judged by purely practical 
standards it might be hard to maintain that Dominion 
Independence for a partitioned Ireland (excluding 
nearly one third of the Irish population), with a civil 
war and a Black-and-Tan devastation thrown in, was 
really a better proposition for Ireland than a less am- 
bitious concession of autonomy inaugurated under 
peaceful conditions would have been. Even Red- 
mondite Home Rule would have given very wide 
powers for reconstruction and development, and with- 
out any previous devastation and demoralisation such 
as took place in Ireland during the protracted fight 
between Sinn Fein and the British Government. On 
the other hand, the Free State has already developed 
its political and economic possibilities so rapidly and 
so extensively—though it must be some years before 
the work of reconstruction can bear full fruit—that 
even as a practical proposition the cost of devasta- 
tion does not come near to outweighing certain im- 
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mense advantages which have been gained—for in- 
stance, the exemption from any share in the British 
National Debt; and the full powers of fiscal 
autonomy. 

But it is not by such standards that the I.R.B. 
judged the question. I have a vivid recollection of 
talking with Pearse in that long dining room at St. 
Enda’s School, when the idea of an insurrection in 
Dublin had become an overpowering obsession with 
him. He could not get his mind away from the 
subject for a moment, and when I made some banal 
suggestion that one British battleship could blow 
Dublin into pieces if there were a rising, I remember 
his bringing his large hand down on the table with 
passionate emphasis and exclaiming that he would 
sooner see Dublin in ruins than that it should remain 
as smugly contented with its own condition as it was 
then. That was in the summer of 1913, with the 
Home Rule Bill proceeding by apparently inevitable 
stages to the statute book. 

Ruins or destruction or death meant nothing to the 
organisers of the insurrection which was to produce 
the Sinn Fein movement within so short a time. To 
Pearse himself the idea of political martyrdom had 
become such an obsession that he had, I believe, 
grown incapable of withholding from insurrection 
when the time came. And there were other leaders to 
whom death for the cause of Irish Freedom had a 
no less hypnotic attraction. The extraordinary fact 
was that this group of men—nearly all devout Catho- 
lics—had not only decided to ignore all ecclesiastical 
prohibitions upon secret societies; but also felt them- 
selves justified in stampeding an unwilling country 
into an insurrection which must cost many lives and 
cause untold damage to private property. And after 
the rising, the result was in fact exactly what they 
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had hoped. Thereafter, the I.R.B.—the same old 
Fenian organisation, founded in 1858, which had been 
condemned again and again by the bishops—took 
charge of the whole national movement in Ireland, 
and before long captured the machinery which had 
been built up by men who were not actually members 
of it. 


General Beaslai is as emphatic as Mr. O’ Hegarty 
in proclaiming that the I.R.B. was solely responsible 
for the outbreak of the rising in 1916; and they both 
state very definitely that as soon as the Great War 
broke out, the I.R.B. decided that an armed rising 
must be organised in Ireland before the War came to 
an end. 


‘ The insurrection of 1916 came,’ says Mr. O’Hegarty, 
‘because the Supreme Council of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood decided that it would come, decided that Ire- 
land’s honour would be tarnished if the War were allowed 
to pass, as the Boer War had been, without a fight being 
made. And it was the Supreme Council of the I.R.B. 
which decided the Insurrection, planned it, organised it, 
led it, and financed it. . . . Of the seven men who 
signed the Proclamation six were I.R.B. men. The 
seventh, James Connolly, though not an I.R.B. man, had 
been working with them for some time beforehand in what 
might be termed ‘‘ external association.’’’ 


General Beaslai is still more explicit when he says : 


‘ Although the plans and preparations for an insurrec- 
tion had been commenced immediately after the outbreak 
of the European War, the date of the Rising was not 
decided on until January, 1916. James Connolly feared 
that the mistakes of 1848 and 1865 would be repeated and 
the right moment for striking a blow would be allowed to 
slip by. He was not much concerned with the prospects 
of military success, but believed that a ‘‘ protest in arms ”’ 
in the streets of Dublin against English rule was essential, 
and threatened to force a crisis by calling out the Citizen 
Army and acting independently of the Volunteers.’ 
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To the historian of the period that statement of 
General Beaslai’s will surely arouse much curiosity. 
The events that immediately preceded the rising are 
well known : the capture of Sir Roger Casement when 
he landed on the Kerry Coast, hoping to persuade the 
leaders to cancel the rising because he had failed in 
his scheme for obtaining assistance from Germany; 
the capture by accident of the cargo boat full of arms 
from Germany, which was sunk in Queenstown Har- 
bour; the sudden discovery by Eoin MacNeill (who 
had been hitherto used merely as a _ picturesque 
figurehead for the Volunteers) that a rising was being 
prepared without his knowledge or approval; Mac- 
Neill’s immediate orders to countermand the rising; 
and the final desperate rising by only a small section 
of about a thousand Volunteers, in spite of so many 
mishaps to their plans, and in spite of Pearse’s defi- 
nite promise to MacNeill that they would not carry 
out the rising. 

The real interest lies in the secrecy with which 
every move in the game was surrounded; so that one 
is left in doubt as to whether even Mr. O’ Hegarty or 
General Beaslai (upon whom we have to rely for in- 
side information about the decisions of the Supreme 
Council of the I.R.B.) were ever really certain as to 
who was in fact in control. That the I.R.B. planned 
and financed the rising for some time ahead is clearly 
true. That the Supreme Council in Dublin decided 
on going ahead with the rising at the last minute is 
also quite evident; and that they brought all their 
members into it with them. But several sentences in 
General Beaslai’s extremely interesting narrative sug- 
gest that James Connolly—who was not an I.R.B. 
man, but who was in direct touch with secret inter- 
national revolutionary societies—had an influence far 
beyond that of being merely one member of the com- 
mittee. In the passage already quoted he mentions 
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Connolly’s threat to stampede the situation if the 
1.R.B. leaders did not come out. In an earlier passage 
he tells how Connolly persuaded the I.R.B. Council 
to carry out an attack which was prevented at the 
last minute. And on page 96 he says quite definitely 
of the actual rising in Easter Week that ‘ the real man 
in charge of all the operations in Dublin was James 
Connolly, with the title of Commandant General of 
Dublin.’ 

It is admitted that Connolly was not a member of 
the I.R.B.; and he was undoubtedly in the closest 
touch with the revolutionary organisations which were 
to operate on a much bolder scale in Moscow in the 
following year. To what extent international Social- 
ism in its subterranean forms was responsible for the 
Dublin rising will probably never be known. Nor, I 
imagine, will it be known who really controlled the 
Clan-na-Gael in America which was admittedly the 
principal support of the I.R.B. The old Fenian, 
John Devoy, was of course its most important leader; 
and it was through meeting Devoy, when he went to 
America to raise money for his school, that Pearse 
himself came to join the I.R.B., and so to become 
the first head of the Irish Republic. But whether 
John Devoy was attached to other revolutionary move- 
ments besides Clan-na-Gael, or whether the Clan-na- 
Gael under his leadership was ever influenced by sub- 
terranean Socialism—as the I.R.B. unquestionably 
was through Connolly in Dublin—is also likely to re- 
main a mystery for all time. 

No book brings out more clearly this element of 
secrecy in the whole Sinn Fein agitation than the post- 
humous Recollections of the Irish War’ by Darrell 
Figgis. Of all the political adventurers who found 
opportunities to take an active part in Irish politics 
after 1914 Darrell Figgis was probably the least cal- 
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lated to inspire confidence. He had only recently § very | 
poco in Treland, after a considerable absence 3 
abroad, at the time of the great strike in Dublin when a O 
Larkin and Connolly mobilised all the resources of , 
English and Irish Trade Unionism in a vain hope of F ly : 
defeating William Murphy’s determination to smash ge 
their power. Figgis, a restless exotic creature with 9 ©! b 
long red hair and a pointed red beard and strange yi : 
green eyes—affecting such an astonishing appearance 94 i 
that one of the leaders of the new Volunteer movement the h 
asked him why on earth he got himself up to look like uns 
Judas Iscariot—identified himself with an effort to Chil 
bring about conciliation in the strike. It failed, and D = 
he retired to pursue his literary work in Achill Island. h, 

He was there when the Irish Volunteers suddenly 0 fi 
came into being as a counterblast to Sir Edward . 
Carson’s Ulster Volunteers in the spring of 1914. oy 
The movement spread through the country with extra- rer 
ordinary rapidity; and before long Darrell Figgis, Sh. 
who had become the local organiser of the Volunteers ee 
around Achill, was brought into touch with the leaders sing 
of the movement in Dublin. His quick wits, his “ 
knowledge and personal connections in London, gave Fi 
him access to the very small group of highbrow agita- F 
tors who found a convenient meeting place at the oe 
house of Mrs. J. R. Green in London. It was through Bio 
her that Figgis met Sir Roger Casement and Erskine “- 
Childers and the O’Rahilly, who was deputed by the ,s 
Dublin Committee to make arrangements for obtain- Vo 
ing arms. Mrs. Green undertook to act as treasurer; Th 
and before long Figgis was in Hamburg, negotiating 





for the purchase and transport of a cargo of arms to 
be landed secretly in Dublin. 


Even Casement was all but unknown in Treland; 
and Erskine Childers was known only to a small circle 
of admirers as an English Radical who had written a 
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very painstaking book about Dominion Home Rule. 
But this gun-running episode, which was to make 
history, was in the hands of Casement, Childers, and 
Figgis. And when the first cargo of arms was actu- 
ally shipped to Dublin under the direction of Darrell 
Figgis (who was entirely unknown, and the last person 
to inspire confidence if he were even seen), the crew 
on board Erskine Childers’s yacht consisted of the 
strangest company. Figgis gives a vivid account of 
the landing, as he remembers it when the guns were 
unshipped on that fateful day at Howth on July 12th, 
1914. The yacht as it drew alongside contained 
Childers and his wife, Miss Mary Spring Rice, two 
Donegal fishermen and ‘‘a young friend of Childers 
who was introduced to me as a clerk from the War 
Office.’ Perhaps Figgis never knew who this last 
person was. He was to die not long afterwards in 
the Great War, having become a Brigadier-General in 
the Flying Corps, a young English officer, Gordon 
Shepherd, of whom Mr. Shane Leslie has written a 
singularly attractive biography, which contains a full 
account of this episode from another point of view. 
Having watched the landing of the rifles at Howth, 
Figgis and MacNeill went back quickly by motor car 
to Dublin, and there encountered the troops who were 
being rushed to the scene under Sir David Harrell. 
Figgis tells the story in great detail, and claims ap- 
parently with strict accuracy, that it was he who con- 
ducted the parley with Harrell which enabled the 
Volunteers to disappear unscathed with their rifles. 
The rest of his book describes his personal impres- 
sions of the rise of Sinn Fein. The first years of the 
war he spent absorbed in his literary work in Achill; 
and he gives a graphic account of the effect of 
tumours of the Dublin rising upon the West of Ire- 
land when no news was coming through. Before long 
he was to be arrested on suspicion and deported ; and 
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after his release he becomes secretary ot the whole 
political organisation of Sinn Fein, with unexpectedly 
wide responsibilities owing to the imprisonment of his 
colleagues. Later, when Mr. Shortt and Lord French 
proclaimed the existence of a German plot as the pre- 
text for wholesale arrests he was again imprisoned, 
and his story ends soon afterwards (though he was to 
be the chief draughtsman of the present Consititution 
of the Free State) because, as he says, the I.R.B. 
group (of which Michael Collins was the head) had 
succeeded in assuming control, after the arrest of de 
Valera and Griffith and the others who were better 
known. 

To the man in the street there was no means of 
knowing who did or did not belong to the I.R.B., or 
to any other secret society ; and yet the secret societies 
controlled everthing, making use of gifted adven- 
turers like Darrell Figgis or Erskine Childers for so 
long as they were useful and then throwing them 
ruthlessly aside. Looking backwards and reading 
these various illuminating records of the secret history 
of the whole period, one cannot but marvel at the 
success with which the secret societies were able to 
enforce their own desires. That they or their direc- 
tors were better judges of the quickest means to 
achieve the aims of Irish nationalism is beyond all 
question. And in practice they showed that the 
secret society was incomparably the most effective 
means of organising propaganda and creating the im- 
pression of widespread popular support. But two ques- 
tions must confront anyone who studies the extremely 
perplexing history of the relations between Irish 
nationalism and the Catholic Church in Ireland in 
recent years. First, to what extent the Catholic 
Fenians of the I.R.B. did or did not compromise their 
religious position by joining a movement which was 
admittedly a political secret society? Secondly, 
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whether there can be any moral justification for the 
deliberate flouting of public opinion in Ireland, 
which these men who lift the veil on the secrets of 
Irish Sinn Fein history freely admit? 

Mr. O’Hegarty has not the smallest hesitation in 
proclaiming that the people hated the rising which was 
to re-create the ‘‘ soul ’’ of Ireland—or (in more com- 
monplace language) create a prejudice against the 
prevalent anglicising tendencies. General Beaslai is 
less outspoken about claiming that the I.R.B. was act- 
ing against the wishes of the people; but he shows 
what an immense task they had in creating the dis- 
content which they set out to foster, by methods which 
Mr. Birrell countered with great skill for many 
months, until he was overborne in deference to die- 
hard protest in England. And Mr. Figgis, no less 
than Mr. O’ Hegarty, shows how utterly novel was the 
whole campaign which the I.R.B. and all the secrecy- 
bound political organisers (including himself) inaugu- 
rated among a bewildered people. 

They were convinced that they knew better than 
anyone else what was the policy towards which the 
Irish people ought to be directed by every possible 
means. They believed in violence as against peace- 
ful methods. They were prepared to sacrifice pro- 
perty on an unlimited scale, and human life scarcely 
less lavishly. They had no hope of succeeding in a 
military sense, so far as the Dublin rising was con- 
cerned. They were determined to become political 
martyrs themselves ; and, as they were themselves sac- 
rificing all, they cared little how much they asked 
others to sacrifice or to lose, for the sake of a cause 
in which they themselves believed absolutely, though 
to others it might be anathema. 

To the lay observer of such matters the theological 
aspect of the problem is intensely interesting. Not 
one of the conditions which might reasonably be urged 
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in justification of such a policy is apparently present, 
There is not even any pretence that the I.R.B. was 
fulfilling the wishes of the people—though their 
wishes and their good are postulated as being entirely 
different matters. There is not even any probability 
of military success. It is at best a bold gamble on 
behalf of a people who do not lack other means of poli- 
tical expression ; and it is admitted that the people are 
fiercely resentful of what is done in their name by the 
I.R.B. And on top of all this open and unprovoked 
challenge to ordered government, this bold disregard 
of human life and property, there is added the secret 
oath of the I.R.B. That its results politically have 
been abundantly justified; that they have even 
strengthened the position of the Church by giving full 
national status to Catholic Ireland; can scarcely be 
denied. But what do the theologians make of it in 
regard to the right to rebel against a constituted and 
recognised government? 
Denis Gwynn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PRAYER AND Poetry. A Contribution to Poetical Theory. By 
Henri Bremond of the French Academy. Translated with 
a Foreword by Algar Thorold. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 7/6.) 


M. Bremond’s book will not create in England the wide- 
spread excitement which greeted its appearance in France. 
Not that the translation is any less eminently readable than 
the original—Mr. Thorold has lost none of its engaging 
vivacity—but the popular English mind, albeit no less poetic or 
even prayerful than the French, lends itself not too easily to 
such theorising as this. 

Priére et Poésie was the outcome of the controversy on ‘ pure 
poetry.’ M. Bremond had maintained that pure poetry was a 
chimera : the intuitive experience of the immaterial to which it 
aimed can be obtained by no human art, but only by the super- 
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natural action of God on the soul in mystical contemplation. 
All art, he here argues, aspires to the condition, not of music as 
Pater thought, but of prayer. The metaphysical basis on which 
this thesis rests is already familiar to readers of M. Maritain’s 
memorable Les Frontiéres de la Poésie (translated a while ago 
in Mr. Eliot’s Criterion). In Prayer and Poetry they will find 
the same theme treated from a literary and psychological stand- 
point, but on not altogether divergent lines. 

In discussing the ever live problem of the seemingly rival 
claims of Poetry and Reason (the ‘ real,’ ‘ qualitative’ know- 
ledge of Anima, and the ‘ notional,’ ‘ quantitative’ knowledge 
of Animus in Claudel’s allegory), the author makes no pretence 
to be an impartial judge. To him, as critic and man of letters, 
it belongs professedly to plead the cause of Anima. But this, 
needless to say, does not involve the Abbé in that anti-intellec- 
tual romanticism which would substitute ‘Value’ for Truth 
and zsthetic emotion for hard thinking. It is at the bar of 
reason itself that he appeals, and to its findings he submits. 

And there is much here for reason’s most painstaking sifting 
and analysis; the more so since the Abbé is apt to confuse us 
by a want of clear-éut distinction. Thus, in the suggestive 
study of Aristotle’s ‘ catharsis ’ we are to the end left in doubt 
whether it is to be understood as a quasi-mystical ‘ passive 
purgation’ accompanying perception, a moral purification 
which follows upon it, or even (but this cannot be) a Plotinian 
ascetic catharsis which prepares for it. From obscurity at this 
point, we think, follows much that is confusing and even mis- 
leading in the latter part of the argument. Above all, we 
would welcome far greater emphasis on the essential fact that 
mystical and poetic knowledge differ not only in degree but in 
kind, in so far as their objects are the Uncreated Beauty and 
created beauty respectively. We may concede that the poet’s 
failure where the mystic succeeds can be ascribed to the dis- 
traction attending expression, but this is precisely owing to 
the difference of his object : it is the exigencies of expression 
in matter (in which poetry essentially consists) that call forth 
the distracting activities of Animus. 

But there is much in this book that is really illuminating. 
Had it no other merit it would be of great worth at this time 
in reminding us that we are not to ‘ defend the West ’ from the 
encroachments of sensation into the realm of the intelligence 
by pitting the ‘ quantitative’ against the ‘qualitative’ (as a 
high-spirited neo-intellectualism seems to suppose), but by, the 
more toilsome way of their ordered conciliation. A philosophy 
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which must disown the most profound and vital forms of 
human experience is no philosophy at all; and thoughtful 
Thomism will find much in common with men like M. Bremond 
who boldly assert the validity of poetic vision against those 
who would explain it away subjectively as ‘ wish-fulfilment’ 
or ‘ gut-reaction.’ Never was more urgent call for painstaking 
development and application of the profound but rudimentary 
zsthetic of St. Thomas, and for careful definition of the exalted 
place of art and poetry, especially as related to prayer in the 
all-embracing scheme of his Synthesis. V.W. 


THE Lire or BuppHa. By Edward J. Thomas, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co.; 12/6 net.) 


The publishers and editor of the series of studies entitled 
The History of Civilisation were well advised to enlist the 
services of the writer of this Life of Buddha. 

With scholarly modesty he introduces his book to the public 
thus :—‘ Since the appearance of the epoch-making works of 
Rhys Davids, Kein and Oldenburg, the sources for the study 
of Buddha and Buddhism have been greatly increased. The 
accessions to our knowledge of the Pali texts are indeed chiefly 
due to Rhys Davids, but these new data have never been in- 
corporated with previous results, nor has any estimate been 
made of the extent to which they modify earlier conclusions ’ 
(p. v). This enterprise of incorporation and estimate has been 
undertaken, as it seems to us, with a success deserving, if 
the works of Rhys Davids, Kein, and Oldenburg deserve, the 
title of epoch-making. 

The thoroughness of the expert is seen in such an admission 
as: ‘ All the Pali passages quoted have been either translated 
or re-translated by me in the light of the evidence accumulated 
by these scholars’ (ibid.). 

No prejudice for one source of evidence is allowed to warp 
the scholar’s final judgment: ‘There has been a tendency in 
Germany and in England to depend almost entirely on the 
Pali sources, neglecting the work of schools preserved in 
Sanskrit, and in Tibetan and Chinese translations from the 
Sanskrit, which although often iater than the Pali, yet are 
parallel and more or less independent traditions, and cannot 
safely be ignored, the Pali itself is no primitive record, but the 
growth of a long tradition in one school, the Sanskrit needs 
to be equally closely analysed; and if the result tends to show 
the historical weakness of a narrative based on one set of words, 
the final conclusions are all the more reliable ’ (ibid.). 
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It is these final conclusions, especially in the sphere of philo- 
sophy, ethics, and dogmatics, that are of deepest interest. 
Mr. Thomas has used his scholarship to place Buddhist re- 
editing of Brahminism in its place amongst the masterpieces 
of philosophical and religious thought. He has made us see, 
what indeed we foresaw, that the mere geographical and 
numerical extent of Buddhism was not an index of its position 
in the world of thought. It is hardly even a competitor with 
the classics of Greek Ethics and Metaphysics. It is to Chris- 
tianity as the shadow is to the reality of man and God. 

No Catholic student or professor of philosophy or theology 
can refuse to acknowledge an insoluble debt of gratitude to 
the writer of this Life of Buddha. V.McN. 


MADELEINE SEMER, CONVERT AND Mystic, 1874-1921. By the 
Abbé Felix Klein. Translated by Foster Stearns. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 7/6.) 


This remarkable record of the conversion of Madeleine Sémer 
is an interesting contribution to the mystical literature so widely 
read now-a-days. Events move quickly in the life of this bril- 
liant and beautiful Frenchwoman. Though carefully brought 
up by a good mother, at fourteen she had already lost her 
faith; married at sixteen, a mother at eighteen, at thirty-three 
(through an ‘ affair’ occasioned by the jealousy of a rival) she 
found herself bereft of husband, home and fortune. A few 
years later, his education being finished, the custody and com- 
panionship of her only child was taken from her, and, friend- 
less, penniless and alone, she went to Paris to begin life over 
again. 

"lee first opening placed her in the humiliating circumstances 

of domestic service, but later she regained somewhat her old 
happiness in the congenial environment afforded her by her 
position as confidential secretary to Madame A. S., whose 
salon had been the meeting place of the most brilliant celebri- 
ties under the Second Empire. This, until her death in 1921, 
sums up almost the whole of the life of Madeleine Sémer as 
the world knew it; but of her interior life less was known, 
and, except by the extraordinary influence she exercised over 
the souls of those with whom she came into contact, her asso- 
ciates guessed little of the almost sudden transformation of this 
brilliant pagan, whose note-books bristle with such names as 
Nietzsche, Buchner, Renan, Guyau, into an ardent lover of 
Christ. 
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The book is chiefly made up of extracts from Madeleine’s 
diary and note-books ; towards the end of her life these notes 
were written under obedience to her director, and the genuine. 
ness of the graces she received, while being apparent from 
the true ring of her descriptions, is proved by her intense 
love of the Church and her ever-growing appreciation, at the 
height of her mystical life, of the ‘ simple’ truths of the faith. 
In a prefatory note the Abbé Klein expresses his gratitude for 
the excellence of the translation. His readers will hardly agree 
with him. 

The ‘ Foreword,’ by James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., is 
sympathetic but less than inadequate. 

The publishers’ advertisement on the vivid orange wrapper 
gives an unpleasant impression of sensationalism. 


M.D. 


Tue GutF oF Years. By Watson Griffin. (The Point Pub- 
lishers, Toronto.) 


It is the gulf of years that separates Nancy Overland from 
Doctor Ruther, and that is finally bridged by love, but I 
hesitate to name the gulf that yawns between Mr. Griffin and 
his English readers. Here is a novel that is a stalking-horse 


for all sorts of ideas, some sound, some unCatholic, on medi- 
cine, curative suggestion, faith-healing, evolution, and so on. 
It is told in kindergarten style, and not a word is left to the 
credit of the reader’s imagination. All the characters talk at 
such length and take themselves so seriously that we cannot 
possibly love them as their author evidently does, and it is 
very difficult to perceive any individuality in them. To quote 
at random: Nancy replies to the question ‘ You remember 
**Old China,’’’ ‘ Doctor Ruther, I do remember that de- 
lightful essay of Charles Lamb which you yourself read to me 
long ago, and which I have re-read many times since... .’ 
I don’t know, but do people talk like that in Canada? and all 
the time? At a homely musical evening Nancy sings a rhymed 
version of the Lord’s Prayer to the tune of ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’: there are a number of things in the book that will 
not appeal to readers of BLACKFRIARS. 

Dare I, after all, suggest that the chasm between Mr. Griffin 
and us is a matter of a sense of humour? 

R.R. 





